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Handel and his ** Messiah.” 


AN OLD LECTURE. BY J. 8S. DWIGHT. 


[Coneluded.] 
Having thus refreshed our memory of this 
great work, let us try to weigh it in the scales of 
an appreciating criticism, as a work of Art and of 


1. The last impression which it leaves upon 
the mind, and the first to be recalled, is sublimity. 
It rolls away in the memory like distant thunder. 
Those choruses echo through one’s life. They 
are the grand feature. They, more than any 

rt, stamp the meaning of the whole upon us. 

it were merely a physical sublimity, consisting 
in the grandeur of the masses, in overpowering, 
deafening effect, or in the vastness of the images 
suggested, this would not be the highest praise. 
But the sublimity is in the thought. Each chorus 
isthe development of a sentiment so deep and 
universal, as to ke capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. That which unites all minds finds utter- 
ance in them. 
fe perceive a uniform progress in these cho- 
Tuses. From first to last, each leaves the mind 
m a state of expectation which is more than 
fulfilled in the next that comes, and so they grow 
— and greater to the last Amen. We sel- 
hear a succession of choruses, in which one 
does not in a measure neutralize the other, and 





send you away more confused than edified. This 
we felt in the “ Mount Sinai” of Neukomm; and 
even in the “Creation” of Haydn, where, how- 
ever noble each chorus may be in itself, they do 
not follow each other up with that ever-gathering 
force which lends one onward momentum to the 
oratorio, and floats the whole mass majestically 
on. Full of separate beauties, you feel its want 
of unity. But in the “ Messiah” each great 
chorus seems to gather up the last one with it in 
its onsweep, as each wave only falls back into the 
arms of a succeeding greater wave, and both 
with accumulated force roll further in, and make 
a higher mark upon the beach. Such is the way 
with Handel. He never spends his strength too 
early. He never fails to answer expectation, let 
him begin on never so grand a scale; and he 
does not have to contract his forces with any nig- 
gardly economy, in order to come out at the 
great end of the horn. 

Simplicity and profound treatment equally be- 
long to these choruses; natural melody and all 
the resources of harmony. ‘They are all elabor- 
ate Fugues; but the subjects of the Fugues are 
so simple, so expressive and characteristic, that 
every hearer recognizes them under every modi- 
fication under which they reappear continually 
in the gathering, self-uplifting whirl of harmony. 
They are profound, yet easily understood. The 
theme is simple, the effect as a whole is simple, 
though swift and complicated the machinery by 
which it is wrought out. Recall here what was 
said of the essentially popular character of Han- 
del’s genius. He stood on the middle ground, 
between the scientific, mystic old church style, 
the Gothic fugue, and the light Italian melody ; 
viz., on the Protestant choral. On that he built 
his art. Filled with the sentiment of that, he 
did not let its bald and naked form confine him ; 
and the choral, the plain psalm of the congrega- 
tion, became a Fugue. There is this peculiar in 
his Fugues; that they all point to the origin in 
nature of that form. When you hear the 
“ Wonderful ” or the “ Amen” chorus, it is as if 
you heard a plain choral, only carried out to the 
full extent of its idea, that is to say, sung in the 
open air by a countless multitude. First you 
catch the melody of the nearest voices,—a simple 
tune which any child might sing. As it goes on, 
other and more distant voices reach you; you 
catch their first notes while the others are already 
in the middle of the melody ; and both keep on 
while another and another wave rolls in; and 
finally all are mingled in a confused yet most 
harmonious chase ; now one part, now another of 
the air is prominent, but not longer than the 
crest of one wave is uppermost on the great 
boiling ocean; and finally, when the flood is at 
its height there isa sudden pause—the silence 
which is louder than sound—the moment’s sus- 

ense, when the great ocean-swell has reached 
its height,—and slowly, with ever-mingling, wid- 
ening harmonies, it settles back. Thus Handel’s 
Fugue is but the choral or psalm-tune, clad in its 
own sublime effects. It is the choral as handled 











by Nature, the choral as we hear it. And thus 
in him Nature and Art are one; and the greater 
he is, the more we feel at home with him. 

2. This would seem enough for one man. But 
from this sublimity, this mountain elevation, where 
we have ocean and land at our feet, sending up 
the sound of many waters, mingled with the re- 
verberating Fugue of multitudinous voices, we go 
down with him into the still valley, and follow 
the musical murmur of the brook ;—from the 
chorus to the song, from harmony to melody, 
from the sublime to the pathetic. Simple and 
earnest as Luther, deep and intricate, striving 
upward in ever-shifting, flame-like Fugue, like 
Gothie architecture, his choruses are thoroughly 
German. In his songs we live on the sunny 
south side of the Alps. Here his Italian culture 
shows itself; the melodious forms of the Italian 
opera, and the deep sensibility of his own heart. 
In melody he surpassed all of his time. And 
there are no songs which now so haunt the mind, 
and express so much to us, as some of those we 
have mentioned in the “ Messiah.” ‘True, there 
is something antique and formal about them. At 
first we are offended by those long figures with 
which a single syllable is prolonged and played 
upon; for instance, the second of the word “ ez- 
alted” in the song, “ Every valley.” But soon one 
learns to love even this, and to feel that Nature 
is not smothered by it, any more than she is by 
Shakspeare’s rounded periods. And how often 
he forgets all conventional forms, and is purely 
original, pouring forth a strain, all of the heart, 
with nothing of the school! 

Still more of this natural eloquence is in the 
recitative passages. When we have heard Bra- 
ham sing, “ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” or 
that famous piece from “ Jeptha,” we are no 
longer ann to hear it said that Recitative is 
only a little more than the common speech of the 
warm South. What is it but a more unreserved 
and child-like speech, such as would be natural 
to us all, if cold weather and caution, winter 
without and within, did not check expression ? 
So it is said, the dog naturally howls or sings; it 
was intercourse with artificial man which first 
taught him to bark. 

3. Picturesque effect is another memorable 
charm of the “ Messiah.” This, of course, is in 
the instrumental accompaniments. These are 
often highly descriptive, and surround the subject 
with a warm, rich scenery. If they often present 
images and special sounds or sights in nature, yet 
it is more in the way of suggestion than of imita- 
tion, and therefore fairly within the province of 
the Art. The accompaniment but does the work 
of association, telling what is present to our im- 
agination, while we feel with the song. It is 
wonderful how characteristic and how indispen- 
sable Handel has made every little morceau of 
accompaniment and symphony ; and yet they are 
the merest outlines. Instrumental music was a 
slight and meagre thing in his time. He only 
composed for the quartet of stringed instruments, 
with oboe and trumpet. Mozart filled it out with ( 





























the rich coloring of the medern instrumentation, 
with flutes and horns and bassoons, &e. A bold 
experiment,one would think! But so boldly and 
decidedly had Handel sketched, that the appre- 
ciating younger brother could not alter or pervert 
it; he only set it in a stronger light. 

But it is as a whole that this work is most re- 
markable ;—how it is evolved out of one central 
inexhaustible thought, of which each part is only 
one of the numberless manifestations, just as the 
flowers and crystals and living forms of the earth 
all tell of one inward principle of life. This it is 
that saves it from tediousness. We feel interested 
to complete it, as we do to complete our own life ; 
the whole story of human life working itself out 
in harmonies. Its theme is universal; alike the 
concern of every individual. It is not a personal 
story, but the story of humanity. It is founded 
on a historical book, it is true, and celebrates a 
historical person; but the Bible history and the 
life of Jesus are typical of the inward history of 
every human soul. Hence the “ Messiah” is not 
dramatic ; it is epic: and it is lyric too. And so, 
if we take the “ Messiah ” for a standard, we are 
tempted to call it the only oratorio. The differ- 
ence betwen it and all other oratorios (so called) 
is greater than the difference between them and 
other forms of Art. 

The Oratorio was originally a sacred musical 
drama, bearing about the same relation to the 
first operas, that the old ‘* Mysteries” bore to the 
first 0 But these were not entirely sung. 
San Filippo Neri founded the order of “ Priests 
of the Oratory” in Rome, in 1540. He intro- 
duced spiritual songs and anthems to entice the 
youth to church, and caused stories from the Bi- 
le, like the Prodigal Son, to be set to musie and 
sung,—one half before the sermon, the other 
after, that the expectation awakened by the first 
half might induce roving spirits to wait through 
the graver services and hear the story out. 
From these small beginnings the growth of the 
oratorio into the highest form of sacred dramatic 
music is easily understood. Oratorios on the 
continent of Europe were, until very lately, per- 
formed as operas on the stage. The “ Moses in 
Egypt” of Rossini is still an instance. The 
“ Messiah” presented a new and nobler model. 
It is no more dramatic than the Bible itself. 
And since its appearance oratorios (so called) 
have hovered doubtfully between the dramatic 
and the epic. Thus, of the oratorio of “ David” 
one is tempted to say, “ Why not dress out the 
characters and make a play of it at once ?” its 
genius is so dramatic, while for form’s sake it has 
those heavy choruses, which clog the action, and 
seem introduced because, after Handel, every- 
thing short of grand choruses seems trifling. 
Even Beethoven, who had a genius for the high- 
est, repented of the too dramatic style and sub- 
ject of his “ Mount of Olives.” Haydn wrought 
in wholly another genius, that of instrumental 
music; and his “Creation” may be called a 
great descriptive instrumental Symphony, with 
vocal accompaniments by way of interpretation, 
interspersed with hymns. It is of little conse- 
quence about a name, but the “ Messiah” has so 
familiarized us with an august form of Art, that 
other works, called oratorios, look ephemeral and 
slight. 

Such are the artistic qualities of this great 
work. 
any form of Art, pervades and characterizes the 
whole ? Handel himself. Do we not recognize 
in all this music the man of whom we have 
spoken? Itis enough to mention one or two 
traits, which suggest the whole of his genius. 

In the first place, calm, self-relying strength. 
A superficial measurement of this will not be 
idle. See it displayed in the magnitude and 
—— of his labors; the thirty oratorios, the 

fty operas, the countless anthems and concertos 
for the organ, and pieces of every form for instru- 
ments; and the greatest of all, the “ Messiah,” 
composed in twenty-one days! See it in his in- 
fluence on public taste, especially in England, 
where it acts perhaps with a too great and para- 
lyzing spell upon the national genius, just as too 
much reading of Shakspeare is fatal for the time 
to original production in young minds. If so, 


But what is it which, independently of 











however, the awakening will be with glory and 
with power when it comes. The genius of Han- 
del is impressed on all English music. He is the 
school, and he is the world of Art with them. 
| There are curious anecdotes to illustrate this. 
One of the conductors and organists of the “ An- 
cient Concerts,” a musical oracle of the last gen- 
eration, is said to have played from memory, at 
one sitting, the whole of the “ Messiah,” the 
“Jsrael in Egypt,” and one other oratorio of 
Handel. Curious zeal, too, is shown at the time 
of the great musical festivals. We are told of a 
| certain eccentric rector, who never omitted this 
| pilgrimage, and who often performed the jour- 
ney on foot, singing over the whole “ Messiah” 
| to himself by the way, which just occupied the 
time of the journey, so that such a chorus or 
| song always found him at such a place. 
| But this quantity was of an adamantine qual- 
| ity: and its influence was not a fashion, but is, as 
it were, elemental and forever. 
And now, to come nearer to the characteristic 
| in it, what strength in the least as in the greatest 
| es of the work! With what an absolute grasp 
| 
| 





ne handles everything, and does not so much in- 
vent and set a passage, as he establishes it. I 
would speak of him as the Founder of the Halle- 
lujah chorus. Each part, each note seems held 
in its place by all the laws of nature; it does not 
cry out and justify its position, any more than 
the tree in the landscape, or the bend of the arch 
of the sky. We cannot well conceive of its 
being set otherwise. Through such works only, 
do we discover the laws by which to judge all 
works. 

The strength appears also in variety. It is not 
hazarding much to say, that no composer is so 
free from mannerism as Handel. Count over 
the songs in tbe “ Messiah,” and what two are 
alike, except in being Handel’s? Which would 
you be willing to leave behind, taking only the 
others for your specimens? No two of them are 
flowers, which can go by the same name; in 
each, you carry home a new variety. It is just 
so in the choruses, and, especially in those which 
we have dwelt least upon, those which are not so 
much outbursts of — as parts of the action, 
and descriptive. Here he indulges himself’ in 
following out the individuality of each to his 
heart’s content. The scofling crowd in the cho- 
rus, “ He trusted in God that he would deliver 
him ;” the pastoral scene ; the song of joy; each 
little episode—he puts his whole soul into it, as if 
it stood for himself, and there was nothing else to 
be thought of. He is as objective as nature in 
this respect, giving each figure a life of its own, 
and an absolute worth to each detail. And yet, 
freely as he goes out into this variety, he never 
violates the unity of the whole; all gravitates to 
| one centre ; each separate conceit, (it you choose 
| to eall it, each whim) harmonizes with the whole, 
| and can no more be detached, than a rock ora 
house can fall off the earth. 

Strength, which can disport itself in this free 
way without losing its balance, can afford to smile 
in the midst of its most earnest work. Humor is 
| not far off, where we see such breadth and energy 
of style. Humor accompanies all healthy great- 
ness, both of mind and < veg Intense activ- 
ity of every kind, even intense woe, smiles at 
itself. He who does not expend his strength, be- 
yond all power of self-recovery, in a great effort, 
can even amuse himself with his work. So it is 
with some of these choruses. How he enters into 
the humor of the thing in the chorus, “ Al/ we 
| like sheep!” And in the chorus, “ The Lord gave 
the word : great was the company of the preachers,” 
we almost laugh at the fineness of the thought ; 
before the blast of the word, we seem to see them 
| scattering like merry prattling leaves in autumn ; 
| like troops of locusts and little ants, they overrun 
| the earth. It has sometimes been objected to the 
historian of the French Revolution, that, with all 
| his sublimity and pathos, he seems not quite seri- 
ous, but amuses himself with his heroes, and as 
| he looks down curiously upon the earnest doings 
| of his fellow men, seems to “talk baby ” to them, 
} 
| 
| 





and smile at the :mportant little mannikins. But 
this is love laughing at its own fondness. So does 
genius sometimes get possessed with its own idea, 
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till it langhs out aloud at the exquisite folly. Such 
humor is not levity; but the play of lightning 
atter a day of intense heat. And this suggests 
the other pervading quality of all his works. 

Depth. From the depths of sorrow and painful 
earnest experience rise those mighty choral floods 
of triumph. This sunny, strong, rejoicing, self- 
possessed, unwearied nature, must have known, 
and toiled, and waited in those depths. For what 
knowledge of the heart, what sympathy with that 
heart’s unspeakable woes, his feeling notes betray ! 
“De profundis clamavi,” should be the title of 
every chorus. 

These are the major and minor moods of the 
man. Strength and depth. What is most char- 
acteristic in him, is the most impersonal. Pecu- 
liarities he has none, any more than the sublime 
simplicity of the old Bible narratives. He struck 
the key-note to universal experience, and sang 
to the hearts of all. 

This, therefore, seems to be the one thing to 
be said of Handel and his “ Messiah”; that it is 
not so much some kind of Music, as it is the soul 
of music itself. Music in its highest office, as the 
expression of the universal religious sentiment. 
An atmosphere of reconciliation between all 
minds, or rather, a medium between our mind 
and the universal; an outlet of escape from this 
whole element of opinions, differences, and con- 
tradictory views and interests ; a promise, a fore- 
taste of a better world; a language of a deeper 
consciousness and of emotions, which seek an 
answer anda home beyond this life—is Music. 
And when we call it the natural language of reli- 
gion, we must understand a very Catholic religion ; 
one which lies broad and deep under every heart, 
and in whose depths the superficial boundaries of 
creeds and sects cast not even a shadow. There 
is a Faith which is “the evidence of things un- 
seen,” or, of its own fulfilment; a consciousness 
of something more than we see; a love of some- 
thing that exceeds our thought, yearning to be 
united with it; a trust in an Almighty Goodness, 
which we cannot comprehend, which daily care, 
and misery, and deceit, deny and contradict, and 
would fain drive out of our minds; a hope that 
sticks by us to the last, and assures us that love 
and truth, and all ideal thoughts are real, and 
that death, and sin, and sorrow, shall turn out to 
be the shadows ; there is such a feeling, more or 
less clearly recognized, pervading all our life. 
No words can utter it. But in the unconscious 
tones of another, without words, we feel whether 
he too feels it. This was the beginning of music. 
And music has gone on, testifying of that unseen 
world within, til by the hands of her sublime 
succession of priests, her Handels, Mozarts, Bachs, 
Beethovens, she has filled the world with wondrous 
works of Art, with mystic love, which benighted 
minds can poorly understand, but which will 
never fail to quicken in after generations, in spite 
of business and frivolity, the higher life which 
first gave them being. ‘To this part of us, speaks 
the higher voice of prophecy and of the Gospel. 
This gave foree to Handel’s music. Humanity’s 
looking for and welcome of a Messiah —this 
properly is the burthen of all music. In music, 
as in sweet sleep, (which is a sort of prayer), we 
retire from the distracting world, forgetting our 
cares, letting our desires die out, and our poor 
will with them, and lay our heads in childlike 
trust upon the bosom of the great, safe, all-sym- 
pathizing, incomprehensible, protecting All. 

1841. 
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Music in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


At a weekly meeting of the “ Musical Institute 
of London” recently, a paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Oliphant on the English dramatic music 
of the seventeenth century, and particularly the 
celebrated music in “ Macbeth,” generally ascribed 
to Matthew Lock, whose claim to its authorship, 
till of lately held to be undoubted, has recently 
been called in question, and sometimes positively 
denied. Mr. Oliphant’s object was to bring for- 
ward such circumstances as might tend to throw 
light on this subject, and he accordingly entered 
into a number of particulars, both of fact and 
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criticism, full of interest in themselves, but hardly 
sufficient (as it ap yeared to us) to invalidate a 
title of which old Matthew Lock has remained in 
undisturbed possession for the best part of two 
centuries. 

We cannot in this slight notice give any idea of 
the variety of interesting and entertaining matter 
contained in Mr. Oliphant’s paper, which was 
rendered still more agreeable by vocal illustrations 
sung by Mrs. Newton, Miss Dolby, Mr. H. Phillips 
and others, and accompanied on the piano by Mr. 
Lucas. Mr. Oliphant gave a prefatory sketch of 
the state of English dramatic music from the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. He described the 
“ Masque,” the fashionable entertainment of those 
days, which employed the genius of the greatest 
noets of the time, including Ben Jonson and 

filton ; and the most eminent musicians, among 
whom Henry Lawes was the chief. One of these 
masques was Shirley’s “ Cupid and Death,” the 
music of which was partly composed by Matthew 
Lock : and Mr. Oliphant gave, as a specimen, a 
song and chorus, in order to show the great infe- 
riority of this music (known to be Lock’s) to the 
musie in “ Macbeth.” The argument, that Lock’s 
known music is not comparable to the music in 
“ Macbeth,” and that therefore it is to be presumed 
that this music is not his, is very far from conclu- 
sive; and Mr. Oliphant, moreover, could have 
found specimens of Lock’s music very superior 
to that which he produced. We have carefully 
examined the opera of “ Psyche,” undeniably by 
Lock, in which there are things which might have 
well been written by the author of the music in 
“ Macbeth.” 

That the music in “ Macbeth” was ascribed to 
Lock, at the time it first appeared, is unques- 
tionable. Shakespeare’s tragedy, altered by 
Davenant, was produced at the Duke’s Theatre, 
1674; and, as Mr. Oliphant stated, Downes, the 
contemporary annalist, who was for forty years 
the prompter of that theatre, expressly ascribes, 
in his “ Roscius Anglicanus,” a book of acknowl- 
edged authority, the musie of the play to Matthew 
Lock; a piece of positive evidence very difficult 
to rebut. On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence which fixes the authorsl.ip on any one else. 
Copies of the music have been found in the hand- 
writing of Henry Purcell, and likewise of John 
Eccles; but though Purcell and Eecles may have 
transcribed a piece of music, at a period when 
there was less printing than there is now-a-days, 
it does not by any means follow that either of 
them composed it. 

It was, however, shown by Mr. Oliphant that 
the music in “ Macbeth,” as we possess it, has 
undergone material alterations, and these not for 
the better. The oldest edition of the music in 
its present form is that of Dr. Boyce, published 
about the middle of the last century; but there 
isa MS. copy in the British Museum, supposed 
to be of the date of 1696. In the course of his 
lecture Mr. Oliphant had the principal pieces 
sung as they stand in this copy, and in the modern 
editions; and the superiority of the old version, 
in several instances, was strikingly apparent. 
This was remarkably the ease in the chorus, “ We 
should rejoice,!” the song, “ Let’s have a dance 
upon the heath,” and the chorus, “ At the night 
raven’s dismal voice ;” in which the old version 
had the advantage in variety, expression, and 
even contrapuntal effects. How, or by whom, 
these alterations were made does not appear— 
probably by musicians employed by theatrical 
managers when the play was brought upon the 
stage at different times; and Mr. Oliphant, by 
comparing a passage of a symphony in Boyce’s 
edition with the symphony to one of Boyce’s 
own songs, made it appear probable that the 
Doctor himself had a hand in tampering with the 
music. 

There is another curious circumstance to which 
Mr. Oliphant adverted. It is well known that 
the poetry of the music in “ Macbeth” is not 
Shakspeare’s, but partly from “ The Witch,” by 
Middleton, a contemporary of Shakspeare, and 
peetly by Davenant. The original music to 
fiddleton’s play is extant, though nothing is 
known of its authorship. Mr. Oliphant had sev- 
eral portions of it sung ; and it was evident, that, 





though comparatively rude and inartificial, it had 
furnished many ideas to the subsequent composer 
of the music. 

This able paper, with its illustrations, was lis- 
tened to with great interest and pleasure by a 
large assemblage of distinguished musicians and 
amateurs. We do not know what conclusions 
were formed by the learned cognoscenti: present ; 
but we still preserve our faith in Matthew Lock, 
thouzh it appears unquestionable, first, that he 
was In some measure indebted to an unknown 
composer of a previous age, and secondly, that 
the music, as known and performed, has been 
greatly altered since he produced it—English 
Paper. 
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An Amateur Concert, 
OR THE TRIBULATIONS OF A MUSICIAN. 
[Translated from the French for this Journal.] 

There is a proverb which says: “There is 
nothing more to be dreaded than a diner d’ami 
or an amateur concert.” Proverbs are the wis- 
dom of nations, and nothing in fact more true 
than the maxim I have just cited. One ought 
to esteem oneself very happy when both those 
pleasures are thrust on one at the same time; 
but it is very rare that, after having been obliged 
to partake of pot luck, composed as usual of the 
classic pot au feu, followed by some one of those 
benevolent dishes of vegetables which call to 
mind the happy days and succulent repasts of 
college ; it is very rare, say I, that after this fes- 
tive scene, you are not regaled by a little im- 
promptu concert after dessert. It’s the little girl 
of eight years who lets you judge of her progress. 
They request her to play something to please the 
friend of the family. But the dear child, who 
ordinarily takes her recreation after dinner, 
doesn’t find it at all amusing to give an exhibition 
of her talent at such an hour, and makes a grimace 
a yard long. 

“ Come, come, let Monsieur see now that you're 
a young lady,” says the papa, drawing his daugh- 
ter towards the piano. The child resists, the 
father gets angry, and the virtuoso (en herbe ), in 
miniature, commences to cry. The mother takes 
her part: 

“Why do you treat her so roughly ?” says she 
to her husband, “you know how timid she is, 
she’s afraid to play now. Come, my child, be 
reasonable, if you play your piece well you shall 
kiss that gentleman who likes good little girls.” 
Sweet perspective ! 

Unhappy mortal, you think all will be over 
when you hear a little miserable music: willing 
or unwilling you will be obliged to kiss the 
charming child, who, with the aid of her father’s 
handkerchief, is occupied in a corner wiping her 
eyes. You must resign yourself to fate; after 
much ado, you have the pleasure of hearing: 
Ah! vous dirai-je maman?—Je suis Seridor ; 
Triste Raison, and other simple airs of the same 
freshness, executed without measure, and with 
an obligato accompaniment of false notes. Af- 
ter this charming concert you are obliged to 
undergo the promised kisses and mingle your 
compliments with those of the enchanted family. 

“ Ts’nt she truly astonishing ?” says the father. 
“Oh, she’s gifted with a musical organization, 
truly. She remembers every air she hears sung 
—she has only practised two years. ‘Her mother 
Have you never heard my wife 
sing? she has a magnificent voice. Come, my 
love, you must sing Monsieur something. Pray, 
do give us the pleasure.” You must again join 
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your supplications to those of the husband, who 
has gone to take down an old guitar, which takes 
him a quarter of an hour to tune. Then joining 
his voice with that of his dear half, they refresh 
your ears with Fleuve du Tage, or Dormez done, 
mes cheres amours. Ordinarily one takes his hat 
after the last verse, bids good bye, thanking the 
amiable couple for the delicious evening they 
have procured him. 

I, whose nerves are very irritable, and who as 
a musician hold amateur music as an abomination, 
I have always taken care to find out whether the 
people in the house where I wish to lodge culti- 
vate music ; for however so little taste they may 
have for the divine art, I don’t wish to hear them 
speak of it. As I have never been able to find a 
landlord who would consent to demand a certifi- 
cate of my fellow lodgers’ musical incapacity, I 
have been often obliged to change my lodgings. 
I have tried the most isolated places; but the 
street organs pursued me. One day however I 
thought I had found a peaceful retreat. I had 
hired a cottage on the plain of Monceau; during 
three days I enjoyed absolute silence, when one 
beautiful summer morning, I was startled out of 
my sleep at about four o’clock in the morning, by 
a score of drummers of the National Guard, who 
had a full rehearsal of all the flaas and rrraas 
capable of being produced on that harmonious 
instrument. 

I saw plainly that repose was not intended for 
man in this world. I broke up house and re- 
turned to the bosom of the city. 

I have become misanthropical; have broken 
all friendship with the human family from the 
time I rise till seven in the evening. I then 
direct my steps either to the Grand Opera, or 
the Opera Comique, where I saturate myself with 
real music, which bears not the slightest analo- 
gy to amateur music. I have cut all acquaint- 
ance with those whose families or relations are 
musicians, and have only kept up an intimacy 
with a retired lawyer, who I believed was an en- 
tire stranger to the fine arts. But the traitor had 
made himself an amateur, as I found out to my 
horror. About a fortnight since he invited me 
to share his dinner with him. It was the first 
time he had asked me, so I could not refuse; 
although he told me beforehand it was a diner 
d’ami, I overlooked that. 

The repast over, I was preparing myself to set 
out for the Opera, when my old friend seized the 
skirts of my coat and insisted on my spending 
the whole evening with him, saying, “I have re- 
served a surprise for you this evening, with 
which if you are not content you must be hard 
to please.” 

We started out and arrived at Petits Champs 
street: ‘‘ Now, we'll wait for the carriage,” says 
my lawyer. “ What carriage? where to go?” 
“My young friend, leave all to me. I repeat 
again that when you get there you'll be de- 
lighted.” 

After having waited a quarter of an hour, we 
saw coming at last one of those vehicles common- 
ly called omnibuses. We mounted; but I don’t 
know what presentiment made me fear some hor- 
rible catastrophe. 

After half an hour’s riding we stopped and got 
out. “Where are we?” “Rue de la Harpe.” 
“ Singular quarter for a party of pleasure !”— 
“ Do you see that light in the fourth story ? that’s 
where we’re going,” said my friend. I followed 
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him; we groped our way up a rickety old stair- 
ease which conducted us at last to a door feebly 
lighted, on which I read in large letters, 
“CONCERT.” Were Tarrived, my limbs failed 
me, and I once had the desire to precipitate my 
unlucky friend from the top to the bottom of the 
stairs; but restrained myself. I kept quiet, only 
biting my lips, when he said to me with a smile 
of triumph: “ Ahem! you didn’t expect anything 
quite so nice as this?” The door opened and I 
entered. 

1 experienced at first that mortal restlessness 
which generally possesses one at the approach of 
any great danger; but soon after, that cour- 
ageous resignation when the danger has arrived. 
I prepared for the worst. 

The hall we entered was rather remarkable : 
In the centre was a piano covered with scores 
and orchestra parts; the music desks were 
ranged round about, and against the walls were 
hanging all kinds ef instruments, from the piccolo 
down to the double-bass. A dozen individuals 
were already assembled. Our entrance was 
grected with unanimous pleasure:—‘“ Ah! it’s 
Mr. Vincent; how do you do, Mr. Vincent ; what 
pleasure to see you,” ete. 

After all this politeness I took Mr. Vincent 
into a corner; here are the details which he gave 
me of the assembly where we were: “ This re- 
union has existed more than thirty years. Tere 
for five francs per month, any amateur, no matter 
what his instrument, could come once a week and 
take a part in the overtures and symphonies that 
were executed. The musicians were furnished 
with the musie and instruments which you see 
around. The place is warmed, lighted, one can 
even take a friend.” “ But,” said I, “ what are 
you going todo here?” “1? I’ve come to take my 
part.” “ Youplay some instrument then?” “ Not 
at all; I don’t even know how to read music, 
and that’s just the reason I’m held in such high 
estimation by all. I take eare never to place 
myself at a desk where there are less than two 
instrumentists. ‘The director is a tolerably good 
musician, who sees perfectly all the mistakes that 
are made. As I content myself by making be- 
lieve play, he has never noticed anything, so I 
pass here for a good musician. You ask me why 
ITecome here? Because the room is warm, that 
doesn’t cost much, and the esteem I am held in 
gives me pleasure. The society besides is good : 
it is made up of students, clerks and trades 
people, who prefer this reunion to eafés and 
taverns.” 

While we were speaking there arrived quite a 
large number, and for five minutes had the di- 
rector in vain knocked on his book with the bow 
to obtain a little silence. 

“Come, Mr. Vincent, we'll commence. What 
instrument will you play to-day? Hold, we 
have beginners among the flutes, go and sustain 
those young fellows a little.’ My companion 
threw a glance at the desk where were three 
young men armed with their instruments. He 
takes down a flute from the wall and blows in it 
with all his might, as one would into a key; he 
produces from it the horrible sound of a whistle 
that might be heard a mile off. “Ahem! what a 
splendid embouchure!” cries out one of the 
young flute apprentices. Mr. Vincent smiles 
with a modest air, and the symphony commences. 

While the horrible charivari goes on, I don’t 
lose sight of my lawyer, who encourages his 
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young companions with an air of protection. 
The flutes couldn’t succeed in making themselves 
heard; but during a silence an unlucky alto,a 
measure behind, is heard executing a solo not at 
all expected. The director jumps out of his 
chair, everything stops. “Pray, Mr. Vincent, 
take the alto part; we can never do anything 
well without that.” Mr. Vincent doesn’t wait to 
be asked twice, he puts by his flute and takes up 
an alto. They recommence, and this time all 
goes well. Mr. Vincent takes a pinch of snuff, 
uses his pocket handkerchief, and arranges his 
shirt collar during the piano passages; but when 
the forte arrives, he scrapes and saws the open 
strings with furor; his companions imitate him, 
and the altos are to be heard above everything 
else. At the conclusion of the piece, Mr. Vin- 
cent receives the felicitations of the director and 
all the executants. 

They played in this manner, six overtures. 
What overtures, it would be impossible for me to 
say. I did not recognize a single one, although I 
was assured that they were all from the greatest 
masters. 

At the end of the concert my head was ready 
to split. In order to return home I was obliged 
to take the arm of my lawyer, otherwise [ might 
have killed myself; the noise of vehicles or the 
eries of Gare no longer reached my ears. 

On entering the house, I mounted to my land- 
lord’s room, payed him what I owed, packed up 
and cleared out during the night. I had my 
things carried out of Paris, in the hope of there 
living in peace, sheltered from all importunities, 
even of my lawyer. TR 
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Gleanings from German Musical Papers. 


Some four or five years since a composer at 
Prague published a Mass in G, which proved to 
be on Franz Schubert’s, composed in 1815. Fer- 
dinand Schubert, having a copy of it in his broth- 
er’s own hand, quietly placed it in the well-known 
Music Store of Diabelli in Vienna, to the great 
confusion of Mr. Robert Fiihrer, the pretender. 
A German editor remarks, this mode of composi- 
tion seems at the present time to be very popular. 





All Art is at times burlesqued in Germany. 
The scrapes and drolleries of the painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, &e., in the cities where they con- 
gregate, are as laughable as anything we hear 
or read of among the students in the Universities 
of that country. Once or twice a year, a day or 
two is devoted to sport. Some place of resort 
will be selected within a reasonable distance of 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Berlin, or whatever city it 
may be, and thither all the artists resort. Musi- 
cians with all sorts of burlesque music; painters 
with burlesques upon the highest and finest efforts 
of the art; sculptors with every kind of oddity 
in form of humanity; they parade dressed in 
infinite varieties of costume, and each enacts his 
part. These annual convocations of the laughter- 
loving sons of the Muses are called to mind by 
the following account of a waltz, which we find 
in a musical paper, and translate for our readers. 
(What we call a “ calathumpian serenade,” they 
call “ cat music.”) 

Herr Fahrbach, music director at the Dowager 
Garden in Vienna, lately produced a “ cat music ” 
waltz, at one of his concerts, which in its kind 
may well be termed classic. To describe it would 








be impossible; the waltz began with the most 
outrageous dissonances, which led to the theme. 
This was not played but “ mewed ” by the greater 
portion of the performers. In the middle of the 
piece occurred the old melody: “ Three tailors 
went riding the city gates through,” but given in 
such a hideous manner, that the audience were 
forced to hold themselves with both hands to keep 
from splitting. 

Mozart’s indescribably ridiculous ‘“ Musical 
Jest” is not the only funny thing, which his musi- 
cal countrymen have given the world. 
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[From the Daily Advertiser of Dec, 20.] 


Deata or Horatio GREENoUGH. On Sat- 
urday morning, Mr. Horatio Greenough, whose 
alarming illness was announced a few days ago, 
died of a brain fever. He was born in this city, 
in 1805. He received his education in the Bos- 
ton Schools, and he was here most highly es- 
teemed as a man and an artist. He early ex- 
hibited, even while at school, a talent for the art 
by which he became so eminently distinguished, 
and which he prosecuted as the business of his life. 
He was graduated at Harvard College, in 1825, 
and soon after proceeded to Italy, where he de- 
voted himself to the cultivation and improvement 
of the noble talent with which he was gifted. 
He has spent most of his life since in Italy, hav- 
ing only returned to this country on occasional 
visits. He resided principally at Florence, devot- 
ing himself most enthusiastically and laboriously 
to the pursuit of his art. There he accomplished, 
besides many busts, a great number of works 
which added to his constantly increasing reputa- 
tion. The Medora—the Chanting Cherubs, and 
the Angel Abdicl, ave among his beautiful pro- 
ductions in the early part of his residence abroad. 
About ten years since he finished his noble co- 
lossal statue of Washington, of which it was said 
some years since, with great truth, “ We do not 
know the work which can justly be preferred to 
it, whether we consider the purity of the taste, 
the loftiness of the conception, the truth of the 
character or the accuracy of anatomical study 
and mechanical skill..—No one who sees this 
noble statue, standing as it does under the canopy 
ot heaven, beside the Capitol in Washington, but 
feels that for once the grandest of all possible 
subjects has been managed by talent altogether 
equal to it, and with entire success, in the con- 
ception and execution. 

Mr. Greenough’s last great work, executed at 
Florence under a contract with the government, 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress, made 
under Mr. Van Buren’s administration, has not 
yet reached this country, but has been seen and 
universally admired by great numbers of per- 
sons who have seen it in Italy. It consists of an 
allegorical group of statuary designed to embel- 
lish the pediment of the Eastern portico of the 
Capitol at Washington, and it is represented as a 
work of exquisite taste in the conception and 
beauty in the execution. It was long ago com- 
pleted, and the government ordered that one of 
the vessels of the squadron in the Mediterranean, 
when on its return to the United States, should 
be sent to Leghorn to take it on board. Mr. 
Greenough on being notified of this, caused the 
statuary to be properly packed and sent to Leg- 
horn, for shipment, where it was delivered more 
than twelve months ago, and he came himself to 
this country for the purpose of superintending 
the arrangement of it, in the place of its destina- 
tion. After long delay a vessel was sent to Leg- 
horn, for the purpose of taking the work on 
board, but on account of an obstacle to getting 
the package down the hatches, it was left behind, 
and it there still remains, subject to such acci- 
dents as may befal it in a common store house. 

The unaccountable delay in the transportation 
of a work to which Mr. Greenough had devoted 
the most successful exercise of his skill, requiring 
a great sacrifice of time, labor, and expense, 18 
much to be regretted. It naturally subjected 
him to severe disappointment and mortification, 
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besides the inconvenience and loss of being de- 
tained from his home, and from the pursuit of his 
avocations in Florence. 

Some years ago, in Paris, Mr: Greenough was 
united in marriage to Miss Gore, of this city, by 
whom he has several children. Mr. Greenough 
was most amiable in society, and in all the rela- 
tions of private life. His great success in his art, 
and the reputation which it conferred upon him 
did not weaken at all his native modesty. He 
instinctively shrunk, on more than one occasiou, 
from public demonstrations of respect, which his 
fellow-citizens would gladly have offered him. 

A few weeks since he exhibited symptoms of 
the disease which so suddenly terminated his life. 
The inconsiderate announcement throughout the 
country, that he was incurably insane, gave the 
first information to most of his friends of his 
illness. He had however two or three weeks be- 
fore exhibited symptoms of mental disease, which 
caused serious anxiety to his near friends, and to 
some of those who met him only in public. How 
far the anxiety to which we have alluded above 
may have had an injurious effect on his health, 
we have not the means of judging. All efforts to 
afford relif, by medical treatment, proved una- 
vailing, and he soon sunk under the violence of 
his disease. The community mourns the loss of 
one of its ornaments. To us a bright light is 

uenched. A man of genius is taken away in 

the apparent vigor of his days. For him the 
dark veil which momentarily shaded his bright 
vision has been lifted, and free from all darkness 
and doubt, “he walks in glory.” 





Sivcing. Minnesota—which four years ago 
heard no music but the hi-i-e-hi-i-e of the Indians, 
accompanied by the instrumental thump upon 
the parchment head of a lard keg, and the stirring 
airs of the Fort Snelling band—now has a va- 
riety of professional talent in vocal music, and 
promises to become the land of song. We trust 
there will be no jealousy among these music 
teachers; for as a taste for music is cultivated 
among cur people, the demand for instruction 
will increase. Especially should there be no evi- 
dent rivalry among singers of the same choir; 
among non-professional singers there is no moncy 
at stake, and they ean well afford to be modest 
and unostentatious. Below is a case in point 
which shows the danger of rivalry in this depart- 
ment of’ science. 

A singer in the northern corner of Jowa re- 
cently dislocated his jaw in attempting to sing 
“high B.” It appears there was a contest be- 
tween the victim and a rival teacher as to which 
should be employed to teach a certain singing 
school, and the former made such desperate ef- 
forts to astonish the natives as led to the lamenta- 


ble result above-mentioned :— but he got the 
school.—Minnesota Pioneer. 
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The following “order of exercises,” for the 
“twenty-nine hundredth birthday of Ilommr,” 
which is to occur in the “ Star Amaranth,” is due 
to the imagination of a writer in Church’s Bi- 
zarre: —“ Invocation to the Throne of Grace, 
by Fenelon; Grand Hymn and Chorus, Music 
by Beethoven; Opening Address, by Cervan- 
tes; Birthday Ode, words by Pindar, Music 
by Mozart ; Coronation-speech to the Poet, by 
Shakspeare. Tre Barp’s Rerry. Grand 
Coronation Hymn, written and composed by 
Orpheus; Oration, by Cicero; Poem, by Tasso ; 
Grand Hymn and Chorus, words and music by 
Milton; Closing Prayer, by Channing; Benedic- 
tion, by Sanchoniatho. 
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It is a curious fact, that whereas the “ first 
night” of any new play produced during the 
course of the last century, might, with all its par- 
ticulars, be verified even now beyond any great 
possibility of question, the time and the place of 
the first performance of Handel’s “ Messiah” 
were matters of uncertainty only forty years after 
the event had taken place, when Burney was 
meparing his fourth volume of his “ History of 
usic. 
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Our Boston List. ... We find the distribution of our Journal 
in the city by carriers so expensive and troublesome, that we 
are compelled to adopt the practice of many other weekly 
papers. Hereafter, those of our Boston subscribers, who wish 
their papers left at their houses by our carrier, will be charged 
at the rate of fifty cents perannum. It will then be at the 
option of city subscribers to receive their papers at the office of 
publication, or at their homes or places of business ; in the 
first case, it will cost them $2 per annum, in the latter, $2,50. 

Of course we do not make this new requirement for the pre- 
sent year of subscribers who have already paid; but it will be 
a condition of all future subscriptions or renewals. 
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[(G> We are sorry to be obliged once more to jog the con- 
sciences of quite a number of our subscribers. Our terms, as 
plainly printed on the title page of every number, are $2 per 
annum, payable in advance. Yet nine thonths of the year have 
run out, and we get no quid pro quo from many to whom our 
paper has been regularly sent, according to their order. We 
commend this notice especially to some whose names are 
attached to copies of the original pledges, on the strength of 
which we made our start in April last, and which read: ‘‘ The 
undersigned agree to be held for one year’s subscription, paya- 
ble on receipt of the first number.” 

We beg our friends, (whose delinquency, we doubt not, 
evinces no worse sin than thoughtlessness,) to bear in mind 
that we pay the printer, paper-maker, carrier, every-body, 
week by week, as we go along; and as we do this for the bene- 
fit of our subscribers, (advertising patrons included,) it is but 
fair that they fulfil their part of the contract. 
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A Tfarppy New Year to our readers! As 
happy, as harmonious, as rich, as satisfying in all 
things, as it is and still bids fair to be in Music! 
As for the musical life, we enter the new year 
swimmingly ; we enter with our ears ringing and 
our feet rhythmically lifted by the inspiring 
harmories of Handel and Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn and Mozart and all those grand spirits. 
Do they not make a new world of this old wicked 
and prosaic earth? Who can be a skeptic, 
and without hope, living thus, with all the fine 
nerves of his nature daily vibrating in such an 
element of divinely blended tones? Think of 
our happiness in good old Puritan Boston and 
contrast it with the early theatre days, say less 
than thirty years ago, when if the orchestra in 
the “Old Drury” commenced an overture of 
Mozart, the audience cried out: “ Give us music ! 
play a tune!” and were not satisfied until the 
fiddles struck up without notes some hacknied 
“ Hail Columbia!” or “ Yankee Doodle !” 

And all the Arts are springing up around us 
io adorn our life and surround our footsteps with 
the fair emblems of the life eternal. We are 
year by year setting more and more by the 
beautiful forms of life, and catching eagerly all 
hints that life itself may be the grandest Fine 
Art. Two of our chiefest teachers of the Beau- 
tiful we have suddenly been called to mourn; 
Downine and Greenovuen! But their re- 
fining and inspiring influence has already passed 
into American life, and our giant young Republic 
shall not content itself with Spartan strength 
without at the same time more than the Athenian 
culture. 

One word of ourself and of our prospects. 
The new year finds us nine months on our jour- 
ney as explorer and observer and reporter to our 
friends in this more and more interesting and 
eventful world of Music, flinging in a postscript 
now and then about the other Fine Arts. We 
have heard kind and anxious inquiries: “ How 
does your Journal flourish?” and hints that 








one’s readers like now and then to be informed 
about such things, that they even take a personal 
interest in the manager and his fortunes, as well 
as in the play, from time to time before them on 
the stage. Nay, it has come to us more than 
once, (to us the strangest of all news): “ We 
hear it hinted that the Journal is to be disecon- 
tinued ; we trust it is not so;” and with a tone of 
such sincere concern as would most surely change 
that desperate purpose, had we ever entertained 
it, which we are happy to assure our readers we 
have never for a moment done. Our success, 
to be sure, is moderate. Our calculations at the 
outstart were moderate, our methods have been 
moderate. We knew that we were addressing 
ourselves to the few, who despised clap-trap as 
heartily as we did. Safely guarantied for one 
year, and with a list of five hundred subscribers 
easily obtained through friends, we launched our 
little boat last April, resolved to devote the first 
year to making a paper that should be worthy to 
live, and letting it attract to itself in the mean- 
while such support as it might through its own 
intrinsic force of character, Our list has gained 
as much as we expected, and still increases 
steadily and surely, although at much too slow a 
rate to yield immediate remuneration. Our pa- 
per, we are well aware, might be much better; it 
lacks several features, which we shall study tte 
first opportunity to add to it. Yet we are con- 
stantly receiving the heartiest assurances that it 
is a welcome visitor where it now goes, and that 
the friends of music, who love music as an Art, 
desire its permanent continuance. We look to 
those already interested to plead our cause among 
their friends and send us new subscribers. If 
each, as we have said before, will send us one 
new name, the “Journal of Music” will enter 
on its second year abundantly able to stand 
alone. 





Musie in Boston. 

What will Josef Gungl say? We have a mind 
to send him one of our papers and let him see the 
concert programmes for a single week. Gungl, 
the impudent, who writes letters in the German 
papers (See Journal of Music for Dec. 18,) about 
the anti-classical taste of us Americans, he having 
stoned us with polkas all the time he was here, 
even when we asked for bread of better music ! 

There are at this moment going on in Boston, 
either in rehearsal or public performance, four 
different Oratorios of Handel. The “ Education 
Society ” gave us the “ Messiah” at Christmas, 
and are or have been studying “Joshua.” The 
“ Handel and Haydn Society ” continue to repeat 
“ Judas Maccabeus;” Mr. Hayter, senior, the ac- 
complished organist at Trinity, is making the 
Oratorio of “Saul” the nucleus to attract and 
erystalize the elements of possibly a new and third 
Oratorio society. Sunday after Sunday, and last 
week two nights in succession, the vast Music 
Hall has been filled to its fullest capacity with 
deeply interested listeners to this great music. 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives” also loom in prospect over 
the sea of this musical, mild winter. 

Orchestral vies with oratorio music. In the 
same superb place you may hear every Wednes- 
day and every Friday afternoon, in what are 
called “ public rehearsals,” and every Saturday 
evening, at grand concerts, alternately from the 
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“ Musical Fund” and the “Germania” Societies, 
a Symphony of Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or 
Mozart, or Gade, &c., &c., with quantities of the 
best overtures, classical and modern, with lighter 
music, and the extra charm of a JAELL, or 
CAMILLE Urs, or whatever true star may have 
shot within this strong sphere of attraction. 

Then there are the regular supplies of Chamber 
Music. Nestling like choice little flower beds in 
the quiet nooks of these large musical promenade 
grounds, the “ Mendelssohn Quintette Club ” and 
Orro DRESEL’s evenings with the dainty spirits 
of Chopin and Franz and Schumann, detain 
many footsteps fondly lingering. 

Of all of these entertainments it may be said 
that they hardly “cost a song”; they rely not on 
the wealthy few, but are supported by the people, 
in a manner that gives pretty solid evidence of a 
sincere love for them. Indeed it is matter of 
literal history, whatever inferences may be drawn 
from it, that in the musical experience of Boston 
this winter, so far, nearly all light, miscellaneous, 
third rate concerts have been entirely excluded 
by these constant supplies of music of the above 
three orders. For a trifling sum we hear the 
grandest and the finest compositions often enough 
to grow familiar with them and to learn to love 
them. We have artists to minister to us, and not 
mere virtuosos speculating on a popular love of 
clap-trap. A more artist-like tone is growing in 
our resident musicians; they respect the demands 
of the more cultivated taste in the selections of 
their music ; this we must thankfully acknowledge 
although we may yet have some hints to offer 
about the crudities, and incongruities and instan- 
ces of lack of skill to avoid tedium, which appear 
sometimes in the most rich and select pro- 
grammes. 

Another entertainment, mingled with instruc- 
tion, is inviting us for February. Most of the 
above materials will then be employed, should 
Mr. Fry’s subscription warrant, in illustrating his 
vivid glimpses into the History of Music. 

It is true that we have not Opera, nor a conve- 
nient place for Opera. But this too, we shall 
have ere long. There are rumors of negotiations 
with ALBONI for the Howard Atheneum, which 
may still serve upon a pinch—and a pinch ora 
squeeze it will be, if Alboni sings there. Son- 
TAG, too, is promised with her “0 And 
there is now vigorous action and a definite plan 
on the part of the gentlemen who have under- 
taken to supply Boston with a first class Theatre 
and Opera House. They have now the refusal 
of the whole estate, including the Melodeon and 
the land behind it to Mason street, one of the 
most central and convenient places in the city. 
They propose that the whole cost shall be 
$250,000 ; and will proceed to bnild so soon as 
$200,000 worth of stock shall be subscribed in 
shares of $1,000 each. The matter is in the 
hands of earnest persons, and we have little 
doubt is destined to succeed as signally as the 
project of anew Musie Hall, whose realization 
We are now enjoying. 

oo 


The Concerts. 


We resume our review with the first Monthly 
Soirée of Orro DreseL, Wednesday evening of 
last week. This was none of your grand and 
showy concerts. It was more like a gathering of 
the true disciples “in an upper room,” a goodly 
number for a feast so choice, and all appreciating, 
all delighted. The upper room was easily enough 
reached, however, and when reached proved 
quite pleasant, genial and good for musical effect. 
There were perhaps one hundred and _ fifty 
present, and there was room for as many more. 
The programme was the choicest we have ever 
heard; we have had other concerts rare for quan- 
tity of good music ; but here everything was good, 
enough*of the new to relieve the old and worthy 





to appear in company with it, and all arranged 
with the utmost tact, all performed in unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

First came a brilliant Allegro from a Sonata 
by Moscheles, for four hands, in which ALFRED 
JAELL played the upper part to perfection, and 
in which it was curious and pleasant to note the 
entire yet harmonious contrast of temperament 
and style and genius between this happy, radiant, 
imperturbable son of Apollo, who seems to know 
no difficulties, and his more pensive, thoughtful, 
sensitive and self-criticizing brother artist. The 
first wins the multitude, the second takes a deeper 
hold upon the few. In the shade in this piece, 
in the next Orvo Dreset. appeared as composer 
and pianist, in an Andante and Scherzo of a 
Quartet, admirably rendered with the aid of those 
excellent artists, Mr. Scuun?Tze for violin, Mr. 
BucneisTer, viola, and CARL BERGMANN, 
‘cello. This was a composition of much dignity, 
refinement and originality. "The Scherzo (Inter- 
mezzo) was charmingly unique and piquant, and 
had to be repeated. 

Then came three little German songs, new 
entirely to our audiences, and specimens of the 
very best modern German genius. Two were 
by Ronert Franz, and one by ScuvuMAny, all 
exquisite, especially the last, which is Schumann’s 
Widmung (dedication) to his bride: Du meine 
Secle, &c., (Soul of my soul, heart of my heart— 
my dear delight—my world—my heaven—my 
grave, in which I have buried forever all my 
troubles, &c. &c.,) the very melody of sincere, 
fervent and abiding love! These were sung by 
Miss LEnMANN with true feeling and satisfying 
richness of voice. The first part ended with an 
entire Sonata of Beethoven, one of his quaintest 
and most gracefully finished ; new, too, to nearly 
all the audience, which Mr. Dresel rendered with 
faultless fidelity to the form and spirit of the com- 
position, and with that fiery, nervous, crisp touch, 
which is his peculiarly, and which leaves the 
soul of each tone vibrating, with no undue ex- 
penditure of strength and noise. This Sonata 
was the rarest treat to our ears, of the season. 

In the Second Part, we had Mendelssohn’s first 
Trio, superbly played by DreseL, ScuuttzE 
and BERGMANN; two more Lieder by Miss 
LEHMANN, one by Franz: “ Mother, O sing me 
to rest,” and Schubert’s Trockne Blumen (Faded 
Flowers), the last of which she sang with real 
inspiration. Finally, Mr. Dresex, with airy fin- 
gers, diffused some of the delicate aroma of 
Cnortn (a Notturno and a Mazourka), and ended 
with one of the brightest of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
ohne Worte, which he called “Spring Song.” 
All ie te inwardly refreshed, inspired and 
satisfied, though with new germs of aspiration in 
them ; for this was a concert in which the per- 
formers lost ‘hemselves in the spirit and intention 
of the music. 





The third Chamber Concert of the MrnvE.s- 
sonn QuinTETTE CiuB, (Thursday of last 
week), had not its fair share of audience, owing 
to the storm. But the music was indeed choice. 

art of a Quintet of Mozart opened the feast 
genially. Schumann’s Quintet, for strings, with 
Orro Dreskx at the piano, made the deepest 
impression by the grandeur, originality, fire and 
variety of its movements. (More music-lovers 
should have heard it, and they will have a chance 
at Mr. Dresel’s next soirée). Miss LEaMANN 
sang not only “ Adelaide,” fervently and truly as 
she always does, but some 
Franz, &c., which she sang at Dresel’s concert. 
A Quatuor of Beethoven, not one of his most 
impressive, formed the closing piece; the con- 
cert as a whole would have told better, with 
Schumann’s Quintet there. 

The third “ GrerRMANIA ” concert, on the same 
night, filled the Music Hall, and was rich in fine 
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orchestral pieces. Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
was played (we have to speak from the rehearsal), 
in a style more true and feeling than has been 
heard before in Boston. The Notturno from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ” always sinks 
sweetly and deeply into the soul. Mendelssohn’s 
overture to “ Athalia,” new to us,‘is full of wild 
and solemn grandeur, opening with a psalm-like 
strain of harmony. And the last overture, by 
Nicolai, to “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” was very 
bright and spirited and cleverly fantastical. The 
little Urso delighted everybody, as usual, and so 
did JAELL; and CARL ZERRAHN, with his flute 
solo, if there must be flute solos, did the most 
graceful and artistic thing of the kind. 





The “ Messiah” was capitally sung by the 
“ EpuCATION Socrery ” on Christmas evening; 
especially in the choruses, which all went well. 
They suffered greatly in impressiveness, however, 
for want of the organ. (The directors of the Hali 
must really look to this.) To this cause, too, 
partly we must ascribe the omission of the two 
grandest choruses: “ Worthy the Lamb” and 
“ Amen ” at the end, and the transferring of the 
“ Hallelujah ” to their place. 

The rs generally were good. The gem of 
the whole was Miss LEHMANN’s delivery of 
“He was despised,” which she sang with the 
truest dignity and feeling, especially the closing 
yart: “ He gave his back to the smiters,” which 
1ad always been omitted here. So too, “ O thou 
that bringest,” though the song runs rather low 
for her. It was her first attempt to sing in Eng- 
lish, and all were astonished at the perfect dis- 
tinctness and purity of her enunciation. Next 
we remember with most pleasure “ Mrs. WrEnt- 
WORTH in “Come unto Him,” in which her 
voice seemed to expand into new volume with 
her earnestness of feeling and conception. Miss 
Wess gave “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
in a chaste and well-studied style, but was less 
happy in “ Rejoice, greatly”. Mr. ARTHURSON 
would still ornament the opening recitative with 
cadenzas. Mr. WoopMAn, though with rather 
a dry and cold quality of voice, rendered the 
commonly fatiguing roulades of the bass solos 
with correctness, ease and evenness. 


Of the second performance of “ Judas Macca- 
beus” we have only room to say that it was an- 
other triumph for the HANpeEL and Haypn So- 
CIETY. 


+ oe 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 


Read Orro DRESEL’s next programme below. It is 
even richer than the first.....The MusrtcAu Funp Soct- 
ETY appear to-night under a new conductor, Mr. Suck, 
whom the frequenters of those pleasant ‘“ Summer After- 
noon Concerts ’’ remember so favorably. We rejoice to 
see a Symphony of Haydn announced....“ Judas Mac- 
cabeus”’ for the last time to-morrow evening....The 
QuiNTettTeE Cus offer a fine bill for next Thursday..+- 
The last afternoon rehearsal of the “ GeERMANIANS” 
filled even the stage with audience, the largest crowd of 
the season. There were troops of happy children out to 
hear their inspired little sister, CAMILLE Urso. 

PORTLAND, Mr.—A new “ Orchestral 
commenced a series of concerts here last Monday. It is 
under the direction of Mr. JUNGNICKEL, a name once 
favorably known in one of the fine German bands which 
visited this country before the “ Germanians.” The 
new society consists of four first violins, four second, 
two violas, one violoncello, two contrabassos, two clari- 
nets, three flutes, two horns, two trumpets, one trom- 
bone, drums, triangle, &e. Such a combination may do 
much for music in such a city as Portland, and will, if 
well managed, draw to itself in time all the elements of 
a full symphony orchestra. We are happy to see by 
the papers, that the good people of the “ down East 
city are taking the matter up in earnest, meeting the 
musicians half way. 

Miss JuL1a WHEELOCK, a young vocalist who seems 
to stand in high favor, has given several concerts here, 
assisted by Mr. A. P. Wheelock, Messrs. Kotzschmar, 
Jungnickel, and others. 

Prof. Crovcn, assisted by Mrs. Croven and others 
ve a concert of Sacred Music last week, at which son; 
rom the “ Messiah,” “ Creation,” &c., were alternate'y 
sung by the professor and his lady, besides an occasio' 
concerted piece with others. 


Society ” 
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The Hurcurnsons have been giving concerts here, on 
their way to Bath, Waterville, &e. 

Better than all this for the Portlanders, the “ Germa- 
nians’’ have just made them a flying visit, giving two of 
those concerts, after which good music alone satisfies. 


New York. 

Avpont 1n Opera. Her début in Cenerentola, her 
greatest part, at the Broadway theatre, on Monday, and 
again on Tuesday night, is chronicled in all the papers 
as an immense success. The theatre was crammed at 
reasonable prices. Shall we quote from the newspaper 


ecstatics ? The Express says: 


“ Alboni shone like the diamond of the first water that 
she really is, from first to last. They who have heard 
her in the Finale, (“* Non piu mesta,’’) can form a reasona- 
ble idea of the glorious manner in which she went 
through the entire réle. She was all herself, and acted 
with a delicacy and refined elegance which stamped at 
once the lady and the artist. The grand Scena, which 
is the climax of the brilliant part of Cenerentola, was 
so superbly sung as to set the audience off into rap- 
tures.” 


The Mirror says: 


“Her singing, dressing, acting, were as near perfection 

as anything human we expect to be blessed with this 
side of heaven....Rovere took the house by surprise, 
and sang and acted the admirable part of Don Magnifico 
like a true artist. He was much and deservedly ap- 
lauded. The Wine Cellar scene, we believe has never 
efore been attempted in this country, not even by 
the Garcias. It was capitally rendered. Sangiovanni 
sang sweetly and smoothly throughout. ; 


The Courier and Inquirer, a severer judge, says: 


“Madame Alboni not only sang gloriously, but gave 
us a very naive and charming impersonation of the 
heroine of the old fairy tale. She sang of course always 
unimpeachably as to method, and three or four times 
during the evening, electrified her hearers by splendid 
efforts, but after all, the finale from Nacgui al’ affanno 
was what we went there to hear. There can be nothing 
more enchanting in the whole range of comic music than 
her singing of this beautiful rondo.” 


Of ker assistants, hear a writer in the Tribune, with a 
tone of much foreign experience: 


“ Signor Rovere, as the Baron, is one of the remaining 
fossils of the buffo parlante, now no longer written. He 
is a splendid artist in his walk. A voice not powerful, 
or particularly significant, but the veritable type of the 
rapid, word-whirring, bustle-seattering, Italian buffo— 
national, inimitable, perfect—and, alas, passing away— 
such is Signor Rovere. : 

“Signor Sangiovanni executed his part respectably. 
In short, having a voice of decided volume, it is fluent, 
and suited to the light tenor parts. 

“ Signor Colletti is a conscientious artist, and executed 
his very difficult part to the gratification of many of his 
auditors. It is no trifle, however, to sing alongside of an 
Alboni. y 

“The mise-en-seéne was as good as we expected. 
Better execution in the concerted pieces may be de- 
manded on a second representation, and we would sug- 
gest less head-long rapidity in some of the pieces. The 
piece Englished “ My Lord, deign but to hear me,’ was, 
in the stretto so whirled off that it might as well not 
have been sung at all. It was simply gibberish.” 


CuristMas Music. We received a programme of the 
music to be performed on Christmas at Grace Church; 
how it was achieved let the 7ribune tell: 


“During the course of the services, the following 
choice compositions were most excellently well rendered 
by the efficient choir (much increased for the occasion) 
under the able direction of Mr. Wm. A. King, the Organ- 
ist of the Church: Venite, exrultemus Domino: Gloria 
Patri, composed by W. A. King; Te Deum laudamus, 
composed by Richard Hughes; Jubilate, arranged by E. 
H. Schemmerhorn, Esq. ; Seventy-fifth Psalm, 4th and 5th 
Verses, arranged from Beethoven, for Christmas day, by 
W. A. King; Christmas Hymn, with Gloria Patri, a new 
arrangement from Mozart, by W. A. King. 

_“ After the sermon, Mrs. Bodstein (formerly Miss Julia 

Northall) sang the Jnflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, (adapted to other words,) ina style and manner 
that reflected the utmost credit upon the gifted singer. 
The rendering of this morceau appeared to be keenly 
telished by the large congregation present.” 


At Trinity Church, too, there was some good music, 
including a Te Deum and a Jubilate by Dr. Hodges, 
Organist of the Church. 


Philadelphia. 

During the past month the local societies have com- 
menced their respective series of concerts. The old 
Musica Funp Socrety gave the seventy-eighth concert 
of the Society in their nice Musical Fund Hall on the 3d, 
with an orchestra conducted by MEIGNEN, and Mr. B. C. 
Cross as pianist. They had also the assistance of the 





Mlles. Tourny, who sang German Lieder and Italian 
arias, of little Urso, Sig. CorTesr, tenor singer from 
Naples, and Sig. Focuet, violinist. The programme 
contained the overtures to Otello and Oberon, and for the 
rest a miscellany of songs, duets, cavatinas and violin 
solos, by Rossini, Bellini, Mercadante, Mendelssohn, De 
Beriot, Abt, &e. 

The PumtnArmonic Society followed in the same 
place the next evening with a yet lighter miscellany of 
overtures, arias, ballads, violin fantasias, &c., from 
Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Artot, and others. The 
singers were Mme. Dr Vriks and Mr. FrRAzER, English 
Mr. FremMMER (“pupil of the great violinist 
Barnbeck, of Wurtemberg’’) played solos both on violin 
and horn. Leader and Conductor, Mr. Cross. 

The HarmontA SAcrED Mustc Soctrery opened on 
the evening of Dec. 2d, at the Unitarian Church (Dr. 
Furness’s). The bill comprised choruses by Mozart, 
Haydn, and Rossini (‘ Night shades no longer’’) trios, 
quartets, &c , from Donizetti, André, Mozart, a duet by 
Glover, songs by Mendelssohn, Weber, &c., all in Eng- 
lish. Conductor Mr. J. C. B. SranspripGe. This So- 
ciety was formed in 1850 and incorporated the past year. 


tenor. 


It has weekly rehearsals, and intends, we understand, to 
present in a series of concerts the great works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Handel, &c., in the very best style. 
The Harmonia Society will give its future concerts in a 
spacious and elegant new music hall, now building by 
Mr. Watson, in Chestnut Street, above Twelfth, and they 
have contracted with Mr. Stanbridge to erect there a 
noble organ, of the largest size, containing 2,900 pipes, 
and costing about $7,000. The Bulletin says: 


“Tt will occupy the whole upper portion of the hand- 
some building erected on the site of the old Orphan Asy- 
lum. It has been constructed with a strict regard to 
acoustic effects, and will accommodate about two thou- 
sand persons. The stage and retiring rooms occupy the 
North end, and the organ gallery the Southend. The 
height of the hall is such as to allow the erection of a 
gallery all around it, if it should be considered expedient. 
There are large ventilators in the ceiling, and openings 
for the same purpose all around the upper part of the 
wall, together with openings around the lower part for 
the admission of fresh air from below. The grand 
entrance will be on Chesnut strect, and there will be 
additional doors for exit in the rear and through Mr. 
Watson's depository underneath, so that the hall can be 
emptied in a few minutes.” 


CINCINNATI. Ove Buu, with Srrakosen and the 
little Parti, has been giving concerts to the unbounded 
delight of a Buckeye editor, who says of his playing of 
Paganini’s Jntroduzione, &c.: 


“Tt was a triumph over all triumphs in violin execu- 
tion. 

“We did not hope, since the spirit of PAGANINI passed 
away, ever to hear again anything so like inspiration.” 

As for Strakosch, this editor, “ with a still vivid recol- 
lection of Herz and Thalberg, listened to the divine(! ) 
Maurice with rapture.’ He says all sorts of fine 
things, too, of “el carissimo Signorina Parti,” eight 
years old, whose upper notes “ strongly resemble the rich 
voice of a bird,’—wkat bird?—and suggests, “ kindly,”’ 
that “If the natural enthusiasm of the audience during 
the performance of ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ were suppressed 
until the conclusion of the air, instead of breaking out 
in the middle, in pedal time-beatings, it would be far 
more gratifying to the artist.” 


Mrs. Bostwick, accompanied by the flutist SrepE, 
and the violinist, APpy, has been singing here with much 
success. 

NEW ORLEANS. “The French Opera has again 
placed itself favorably before the world of musical ama- 
teurs, by the manner in which Donizetti’s La Favorite 
was performed during the week. We have heard this 
delightful opera often, but we never saw before the role 
of per ay Be tragic, moving part—so excellently 
embodied as by Senor Bordas. He threw into it a deli- 
cacy and polish of expression, combined with deep feel- 
ing, that were novelties toa New Orleans audience, so 
long accustomed to bawling tenors. He never exaggerates, 
neither does he fall to the standard of mediocrity. His 
performance is a unity—one idea governing, smoothing 
the whole. Though he does not astonish, he satisfies. 

“ We have not such unqualified praise to bestow upon 
Mme. Widemann. Though a decided favorite of ours, we 
cannot help seeing that she gives way more and more to 
a desire to produce effect—to ‘ make a point,’ as they say 
on the English stage—which half the time spoils her 
singing and distorts her — 

“What a delightful voice Monsieur Diguet possesses! 
The baritone voice has always been our favorite above 
all others; it isso grave and manly, yet easy, full and 
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smooth. It calls for no effort on the part of the singer, 
and is tolerable when the tenor, basso, soprano or con- 
tralto, is not endurable, though, perhaps, better cultivated. 
But Monsieur Diguet’s voice is cultivated. It is like 
listening to a well-played flute, in the lower notes, to lis- 
ten to his singing of soft, delicate, tender passages. And 
after hearing him, we often wonder why, in opera, the 
lovers should always be fenors. Surely the dbaritones 
are ill-treated. As for the bassos—they are the most 
cruelly persecuted individuals, except in Italian buffo 
opera, that we ever met with. We can’t imagine how 
Mr. Genibrel can sleep quietly. He is forever appearing 
before the public as a bloody tyrant, or a savage warrior, 
or a despotic Prince,’ &c.— Beacon, Dec. 19. 





Aduertisenents, 


Boston Musical Fund Society. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


THIRD GRAND CONCERT, 
For the Establishment of a Charitable Fund. 


4 ig patrons of the BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
are respectfully informed that the Third Grand Concert 
of the Sixth Series will be given at the 


NEW MUSIC HALL, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, January 1, 


For which occasion MADAME AURELIA FERENEZY has 
kindly volunteered her services. 


[>> A Symphony of Maydn’s will also be performed. 


Single Tickets 50 cents, may be obtained at the usual places, 
and at the door on the evening of performance. 

Doors open at 6—Concert commences at 7 o’clock. 

N. B. Ushers will be in attendance at the Hall on the eve- 
ning of the Concert, in order to facilitate the seating of the 
audience. Per order, 

JOS. N. PIERCE, Sec’y. 











Bandel and Wayhu Society. 


THIRD CONCERT OF THE SERIES. 


HANDEL’S GRAND ORATORIO OF 


TUDAS MACCABAUS, 
Will be performed by the 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
FOR THE LAST TIME, 
On Sunday Evening, January 2, 1853, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
ASSISTED BY 
Miss ANNA STONE, Mrs. EMMA A. WENTWORTH, Mrs. 
T. Hl. EMMONS, Messrs. BE. H. FROST, E. HAMILTON, 

J. I. LOW, @. H. WEBB, 8. 8. CLEMENT, and the 

GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Conductor,......cesccsecscvces Mr. C. BERGMANN. 
Organist and Pianist,........... Mr. F. F. MULLER, 
Doors open at 6; Concert to commence at 7 o'clock. 
Packages of Tickets for the Series of Six Concerts, at Two 
Dollars, or single tickets at 50 cents, may be obtained at the 
Music Stores, of the Secretary at 186 Washington Street, at the 
door on the evening of performance, and at the Tremont and 
Revere Houses on Sunday. 
(Gr In consequence of other productions, this Oratorio can 
only be repeated on the evenings of Dec. 26th and Jan. 24. 
This notice is deemed proper in answer to the suggestions of 
parties from the neighboring cities and towns, who have ex- 
pressed wishes to attend its performance. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Clad 


Respectfully inform their Subscribers and the musical public 
of Boston, that their 


FOURTH CONCERT 
Of the Series of Eight, will take place 


On Thursday Evening, January 6, 1853, 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 
M’lle CAROLINE LEHMANN and Mr. J. TRENKLE. 





(>> Mendelssohn’s 2d Quartette in F minor, for piano and 
strings ; Beethoven’s Quintette in E flat, op. 4; Quartette by 
Mozart, and Songs by Schubert, will be presented. 

Tickets 50 cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock ; Concert to commence at 7}4 pre- 
cisely. 





J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 10. 
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OTTO DORESEL’S 
SECOND MONTHLY MUSICAL SOIREE, 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, 1853, 
In Mr. Jonnson’s Music Hawt, (in the New Building next 
south of Tremont Temple,) assisted by 
Miss CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
Miss ELISE HENSLER, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
Messrs. AUGUST and WULF FRIES, 
EDWARD LEHMANN, and 
FRANCIS RIBA. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Quintet for Piano, Violins, Viola and Cello Schumann. 
Orro Drese., August Fries, Mr. Roa, Mr. Leamann and 

Wutr Fries. 

2. Ave Maria—Song, 
Miss Caroline LEHMANN. 
8. Piano Solos :—Prelude and Polonaise, (op. 26.). .... 
Fugue, in C sharp, 
Orro Dresev. 


Chopin. 
Bach. 


iss CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
5. Marche Caracteristique (op. 121, 1.) for Piano, four 
Schubert. 
Avrrep JAgLt and Ortro Dresk. 


PART Il. 
6. Variations for Piano and Violoncello,......... Mendelssohn. 
Orro Dress. and WuLF Fries. 
7. Two-part Songs :— 
“Im Fliederbusch ein Viglein sass,” Otto Dresel. 
“ Autumn Song,”’... w h6-6.916 0.) 00» ain .5s en 
Miss Exvise Hensier and Miss LewMann 
8. Piano Solo—Sonata (op. 81,1.) with the Andante 
Beethoven. 
Orro DReser. 
9. “ Es griinet ein Nussbaum,”—Song, Schumann. 
10. Marche Caracteristique, (op. 121, 11.) for Piano, 
four hands, 8 
ALFRED JAELL and Orro DreseL. 
ee 
("The Concert will begin precisely at half past seven. 
Tickets, $1, to be had at Reed’s and Johnson’s Music Stores. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Fourth Grand Subscription Concert 
OF THE 


GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 8, 1853, 
ASSISTED BY 
CAMILLA URSO and ALFRED JAELL. 


Single Tickets, 50 cents each, te be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
Doors open at 614; Concert commences at 7!) o'clock. 


EXTRACTS from the ‘ Rules and Regula- 
tions of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

1. No seat of any kind will be allowed in any one of the 

aisles or passages of the Hall, under any circumstances what- 


ever. 

2. No seat in the building shall be removed from one place 
to another, nor any seat be carried into the building from 
without, except by order of the Superintendent. 

8. No person shall have a lighted cigar within the building. 

4. No person shall touch the gas fixtures in any part of the 
building, except by order of the Superintendent. 

8. The “ Ladies’ Room ”’ is exclusively for female visitors to 
the Hall, as a cloak-room, dressing-room, &c., and gentlemen 
are not permitted to enter this room at any time. 

12. The Superintendent will be in his office (entrance from 
Winter street) to receive applications for the use of the Hall 
and Lecture room, every day, (Sunday's excepted) from 3 to 6 
P M. 

18. Persons hereafter hiring the Boston Music Hall, for the 
purpose of giving Concerts or other entertainments, shall be 
required to dis of the seats by their numbers, unless, on 
special application to the Committee of Directors, this regula- 
tlon shall be dispensed with. 
Published, per order of the Board of Directors. 
F. L. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
HE PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 
Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Ilunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, Xc., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, properly arranged and fingered. By Manus. 
Feno..osa,' Professor of Music. 152 Le Sl an elegant work. 
Price $1.50. J. P. JEWETT & CO. 
i138 3m. 17 & 19 Cornea. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 —— ST., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 














Davidson's Allustrated Oprra Banks, 


Already issued, to which other Operas will be added as soon as 
published. 

With 11 pieces of music. 
With 11 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 
With 9 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 8 pieces. 
With 6 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 


MASANIELLO, 


’ 
It BARBIERE DI Siviegiia, 
Le PRoPHETE 
La CENERENTOLA, 
OTELLO, 
Don PasQuaLe 
LINDA Di CHAMOUNIX, 
Lucia pi LAMMERMUIR,..............-With 11 pieces. 
Don Giovanni, With 9 pieces. 
Oy ee err With 10 pieces. 
La Favorita, With 8 pieces. 
PEA 6 oon sts cccecccceccecoes0s.6s WEE ae BeeOees 
SEMIRAMIDE,. ...........0...0+ 0000+. With 9 pieces. 
Lucrezia Boreia, With 9 pieces. 
Les Huevenots, With 10 pieces. 
La SoNNAMBULA, ‘ With 10 pieces. 
La Figiia pet Reaoimenro,..........With 10 pieces. 
L’Euisirne D’Amorg,.................. With 10 pieces 
With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces, 
With 65 pieces 
With 8 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 


It Propico, 

Gustavus IIl........... 

Fra Diavoo, 

eee 

Romeo AND JULIET,...... With 9 pieces. 

Ropero 1m Diavoo, With 10 pieces. 
07“ Davidson’s Illustrated Oratorios”’ are also published 

on the same plan as the Operas, in a cheap but elegant form. 

ITANDEL’s MessiAn, in a form at once portable, readable, and 
suitable for the music-stand, in vocal score, arranged by Dr. 
Clark. 4to, 228 pages, price $1,75. 

THIANDEL’s SAmsoN, in same style, and arranged by Dr. Clark. 
188 pages. Price $1,650. 

Mozart’s MARRIAGE oF Ficaro, entire, including the Recita- 
tive, with the original Italian Libretto, and an English 
translation, by George Soane. 4to. 185 pages, only $2,00. 
English price $2,50. 

Davinson’s Sixeenny ELementary Instruction Booxs, con- 
tain Jousse’s Catechism of Music, a Vocabulary of Musical 
Terms, and the Art of Singing. 

DAVID DAVIDSON, Pustisner AND AGENT. 
109 Nassau Street, New York. 
G. P. Reed & Co., Boston :—Lee & Walker, Philadelphia :— 

Taylor & Maury, Washington : Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond. 

ii10 38m 

I EMOVAL OF BALCH’S PICTURE STORE 

AND FRAME MANUFACTORY. The subscriber respect- 
fully informs his friends and patrons that he has removed from 

No. 10 Tremont Kow, where he has been for the last ten years, 

to the 

New Freestone Building, 92 Tremont Street, 

Second Store south of Tremont Temple, 


where he has greater accommodations for the exhibition of 
Pictures, and work-rooms for the manufacture of Picture- 
Frames, and hopes to receive a continuance of patronage from 
his former customers. He invites the attention of all to a fine 
collection of Paintings by the best Artists, Picture-Frames of 
all descriptions, Engravings, and works of art generally. 

iil0 4¢ WILLIAM Y. BALCH. 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 
17 Franklin Place, Boston. 
oct30 tf 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

nin eae Washington Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
I AYDN’'S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
“ Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn’s and Beethoven's 
Masses.” Price 62 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


] IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 
4i9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
P\HE STABAT MATER, by Rossin’, st the low 
price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash'rc'on St. 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington Si., Boston, 
Hs a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 





Germania Serenade Band. 


HE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION take great plea- 
sure in announcing that their 
COTILLON BAND 
is again prepared for the ensuing Dancing Season. They have 
also added all the popular Songs of Schubert, Mendelssobh 
and others, to their extensive Library of Concert Music, in 
order to accommodate parties where no dancing music is 
required. G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
H tf 864 Tremont Street 


J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cearher of Singing, Pinna Farte, Xe., 
No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
fi13 3m. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SINGING 
SOCIETIES. 

OSTON ACADEMY’S Collection of Choruses, 

Compiled by L. Mason. Being a Collection of the most 

popular Choruses by the great masters, designed for the prae- 

tice of Societies, for Concerts, or other public occasions. It 

contains 263 pages quarto. Price, $14 per dozen. Orchestral 
accompaniments in manuscript furnished. 

THE MORNING. A beautiful and brilliant piece for 
Concerts, by RIES. 23 pages, quarto. $4.50 per dozen, 
Orchestral parts, $4. 

THE POWER OF SONG. For the same purpose and 
no less interesting, consisting of Solos, Duets, and Choruses. 
The poetry from the German of Scatter; music by Rom- 
Bera. 40 pages, quarto. Price, $5 per dozen. Orchestra 
parts, $5. 

THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES. A de- 
lightful piece of music for Concerts The words translated 
from the German, by J. 8. Dwicnt. Music by Romperre, 
28 pages, quarto Price, $4.50 per dozen. Orchestra parts, 
$5. 











THE SEASONS. (Spring part,) by Haypn. Being one 
of the best of the compositions of this delightful composer, 
and a most effective and brilliant concert piece. Price, 6 
per dozen. Containing 48 pages, quarto. 

ELIJAH. An Oratorio, by MenpeLssonn. With a beauti- 
ful likeness of the author. This masterpiece of the great 
composer is here presented in a convenient and substantial 
form, and sold at such a price as to place it within reach of 
all. ‘Elijah’? has never been before published in this 
country, and was heretofore to be had — at a great cost, 
($10.) It is now offered to the public for $2. 

This Oratorio has always been considered the greatest work 
of its immortal author. The stormy incidents in the life of 
the great Prophet, presented in the course of the Oratorio, in 
connection with the dramatic character of the music itself, 
render it exceedingly interesting and attractive to an audi- 
ence, whilst the character of the music affords the most valu- 
able and interesting practice for music Societies and As 
tions. Orchestra parts, $15. 

YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL CLASS BOOK. 
Grorce James Wezr. New, Evlarged and Revised Edition, 
for the use of Seminaries and Music Classes. Containing 
Systematic Instructions for forming and training the Voice, 
and suitable Vocalizing Exercises and Solfeggios, together 
with a Collection of Songs for one, two, three and four 
voices. Never before published. 160 pages, quarto. Price, 
$12 per dozen. 

The publisher considers this the best work yet published, 
for Adult Classes of Young Ladies. 

Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 

*,* Can be ordered through any respectable music or other 
book house in the country. ii6 tf 





H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jonnson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
| OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 

at the Revere House. 25 tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 








*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ay 





F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 








ss WEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, - - $0.50 
- bg - each additional inser. _.25 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . . + + + 100 
™ « each additional insertion, + + 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ dir- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
¢ column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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